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THE ALDINE. 
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at the then almost universal employment of women in 
their leisure hours — that of knitting upon hose or 
mitten. Nearly of the same age as her husband, there 
seemed still scarcely a line upon cheek or brow, to 
indicate that more than sixty summers had passed 
over the quiet, comely countenance — so notable is 
indeed the diflference marked upon that purest and 
clearest of all tablets, the face of woman, by the hab- 
itual indulgence of the passions of the world, or their 
suppression even if without extinction. A plain cap 
of white, with the border showing a narrow edge of 
frilling certainly due to some other hand than her 
own, covered the back of her still glossy hair ; her 
dress of coarse stuff was of sober dark gray ; and the 
still shapely hands engaged in the knitting, had little 
wool mitts of the same color covering the backs, 
though leaving the fingers at full liberty. 

Very different, in every detail, was the third of the 
group by the midwinter fire, on that special occa- 
sion. Occupying the only utensil in the room show- 
ing the least approach to the idea of luxury, a heav- 
ily framed rocking-chair with wooden arms and 
leathern seat. Mistress Catharine Trafford was gently 
and noiselessly indulging her body with the slight 
swaying motion of the chair, the while her bare white 
hands, by no means notably small though among the 
most perfect in shape ever moulded by the Great 
Artificer, were weaving into life, with needle and 
card and colored wools, leaves and flowers whqse 
bright colors bore remembrance of the past season 
of verdure, and seemed to mock the dead, wintry 
desolation fallen without. Beside her, too, was a 
table, larger than that holding the lamp of the 
Quaker ; and on it lay some of her unused materials, 
and stood a lamp of large size and antique shape, 
really vieing with the flame of the fire in giving the 
principal light to the apartment. 

If there could be any sense of incongruity con- 
nected with that which may seem to have its right 
anywhere and everywhere, then might the presence 
of this woman have seemed to be singularly out of 
place with her companions and surroundings. For 
nothing could have been less in keeping, either with 
the simply furnished though comfortable room, or 
the two grave and methodical personages who occu- 
pied it with her. Tall — almost very tall, as was evi- 
dent even while she retained a sitting position, and 
would be yet more plainly shown when the length of 
limb manifested itself on arising — there was nothing, 
either in face or figure, correspondent with those fea- 
tures which usually accompany great stature in 
women. Even in comparison with her height, she 
was by no means fragile-looking — rather inclining 
to plumpness than the reverse, a fact rendered even 
more certain by those shapely but well-fleshed white 
hands, showing dimples at the knuckles as they 
changed position in the progress of her embroid- 
ery. No girl, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase, as the beholder perceived at a second 
glance, noting that indefinable something which is 
absent in the human bud but reveals itself so clearly 
to the observer after the bursting into the full flower 
of womanhood. But scarcely was the observer able, 
even yet, to place her where she really belonged as 
to age — at a year or two, perhaps even more, past 
thirty. Almost perfectly classical as to feature, and 
still failing to reach that standard, owing to too 
marked a fullness at the end of the nose, giving an 
impression that it was slightly retroussd, as was by no 
means the case, — and to the marked fullness of the 
red lips, which seemed to have literally absorbed all 
the color of the face. The cheeks were of a waxen 
pearl in complexion, difiicult of flush, and smooth 
and unblemished in texture as they could have been 
in her very earliest girlhood. To this there was 
needed a crown ; and it was splendidly supplied in the 
wealth of rich and glossy hair, half way between gold 
and chestnut and combining the brilliancy of both, 
coiled into something approaching a massive coro- 
net, and surmounting the forehead, broad in compar- 
ison to its height, with brows much darker than the 
hair and even darker than seemed warranted by the 
eyes of tender brown that could so easily suggest 
black under quick impulses of feeling. This really 
regal stature and beauty, demanding its fit place on 
a throne instead of filling the rough rocking-chair of 
the Quaker's dwelling, was robed very simply, and 
yet with the same unfitness for the place and her sur- 
roundings, as the personality itself displayed. For 
her gown was of some soft, warm material, dead- 
black as very crape, but somewhat redundant in 
flouncing and ornamentation of a corresponding 
color ; and the only relief, rather a startling one, was 



at the throat, where a narrow erect ruff of delicate 
muslin rose above the robe, in whiteness almost 
glaring as contrasted with its dusk, but forming a 
suggestive image of the inner leaves from which 
might arise the stately stem of a beautiful flower, — 
while below it, and at the throat proper, a knot of 
scarlet riband, fastened with an antique head in 
cameo and gold setting, completed at once the relief 
and the splendid incongrtiity. 

Such, to the outward eye and that inner sense 
which it has so large a share in ruling, was Catha- 
rine Trafford, whose name has seldom crept into the 
printed records of the Revolution, and who has not 
even been spoken of in tradition with that frequency 
which the importance of her connection with the 
struggle at a momentous period would certainly have 
involved, had not considerations foreign to herself 
withheld alike the pen and the tongue. Such was 
she to the outward eye and the mere senses dictated 
to by it : what lay beyond, is far more diflicult to un- 
derstand and yet more difficult to convey in words, 
except as actions imperfectly known and often ar- 
rived at by guesswork and comparison may convey 
some approach to the truth. One thing, and one 
thing only, seems certain : had this woman not lived, 
or had she been other than she was, interests involv- 
ing the fate of a nation might have been turned ^n a 
widely different direction ; or we must believe so, if 
failing to recognize the truth that the Almighty Hand 
is able to carry out its ends through the means of 
another instrument, when the one fails or proves re- 
creant. 

Nor is it necessary, at this time, to say more of the 
antecedents of Catharine Trafford, than to indorse 
what in itself is so plainly evident — that she was no 
member or near connection of Ephraim Reed's fam- 
ily, whatever relation she held as one of his house- 
hold ; and that, resident in Philadelphia until within 
a very late period preceding, she had at that time 
left the city and taken up her residence at Cedar 
Grove, — to what end, or if to any end, maybe better 
apparent in the future than the present. 
[to be continued.] 



IN THE STUDIO. 

You walk my studio's modest round. 

With slowly supercilious air ; 
While in each lifted eye-brow lurks 

The keenness of an ambushed sneer. 

You lift your glass, and scan the walls — 

Between the pictures — with a glance 
Which takes the curtained drapery in, 

But views the art-work all askance ! 

A sigh ! a shrug ! and then you turn 

Homeward, — ^ your judgment fixed as fate — 

The labors of a life-time gauged. 
And measured in your shallow pate ! 

— Paul H. Hayne. 



HABITS OF AUTHORS. 

When Dickens laid out for himself a system of 
literary work and forced himself into a rigid adher- 
ence to it, spending just so many hours daily at his 
desk, whether in the mood or not, and whether ac- 
complishing anything or not ; plodding away at com 
position in as matter-of-fact a manner as a laborer 
would shovel at an embankment, — he set an excel 
lent example for all writers, but one which a major- 
ity of them would find it impossible to imitate. No 
greater diversity, no sharper contrast can be found 
than appear in the modes of composition, the require- 
ments as to surroundings, state of feeling, and neces- 
sary conditions for freedom in working of different 
authors, as shown by their own statements or those 
of their biographers and personal friends. 

Walter Scott felt no special need of reconsidering 
or revising what he had written ; but having dashed 
off novel or poem — he sent off one after another in 
rapid succession such as had not been heard of be- 
fore his day. Where would the Waverley novels have 
been, and should we ever have had the long list if he 
had been subjected to the test which Alcott, in his 
" Concord Days," lays down in his " code of compo- 
sition ? " — to wit : " Burn every scrap that stands not 
the test of all moods of composition ; such lack lon- 
gevity. What is left gains immensely. Such is the 
law. Very little of what is thought admirable at the 
writing holds good over night. Sleep on your writ- 
ing; take a walk over it ; review it of an afternoon ; 
digest it after a meal ; let it sleep in your drawer a 
twelvemonth."- 



The impulsive habit belongs to some writers whom 
we should least suspect of it. If there has been one 
woman writer in America who was pre-eminent for 
a strong masculine understanding, critical insight, 
coolness and impartiality in her judgments, and the 
power to put her own personality aside, it was Mar- 
garet Fuller; yet, of her, when especially employed 
as critic on the New York Tribune, Mr. Greeley com- 
plained that she could only write " when in the vein," 
and although new books demanded her attention, 
and the utmost promptness was desirable, she waited 
day after day to feel in the right mood for writing, 
and her criticisms were consequently sometimes too 
late. She did, in fact, distrust herself in writing ; her 
pen was a "non-conductor," she said; she was sub- 
ject to pain, and affected by the most subtile influ- 
ences ; sometimes wrote in bed, and believed that 
she "could understand anything better when she was 
ill." Her " Summer on the Lakes " seems to have 
been written under more tranquilizing circumstances, 
and after a more orderly way than was usual with 
her. " Every day," she says, " I rose and attended to 
the many little calls which are always on me. * * 
Then, about eleven, I would sit down to write at my 
window, close to which is the apple-tree lately full of 
blossoms and now of yellow birds. Opposite me was 
Del Sarto's ' Madonna ; ' behind me ' Silenus holding 
in his arms the infant Pan.' I felt very content with 
my pen, my daily bouquet and my yellow birds. 
About five I would go out and walk till dark." 

Another woman, of the highest distinction in 
science, Mrs. Somerville, gives us, in that modest, 
straightforward way which makes her narrative so 
charming, an account of her habit of writing. Ab- 
struse as were her subjects, she did not find it neces- 
sary to seclude herself. She had a singular- power 
of abstraction, which made her " independent of out- 
ward circumstances." She rose early, she says, and 
made the needful arrangements for her family, then 
wrote, subject to interruptions of visitors, who had 
" come to spend a few hours " with her. " However, 
I learned by habit to leave a subject and resume it 
again at once, like putting a mark into a book I 
might have been reading." In another place she 
says : " I had, and still have, determined persever- 
ance, but I soon found that it was in vain to occupy 
my mind beyond a certain time. I grew tired, and 
did more harm than good ; so, if I met with a difiicult 
point, * * I left it, took my work or some amusing 
book, and resumed it when my mind was fresh." She 
took for this recreation poetry, and afterward novels. 

There is something exceedingly pleasing in this 
mental healthfulness, this systematic working of the 
faculties, this sound, refreshing kind of life. It re- 
minds us of the account which is given of Schiller's 
manner of writing : in the common family room, where 
the wife and children could come and go at will, giv- 
ing him pleasure and contentment rather than annoy- 
ance by doing so ; and as fast as lie finished a scene, 
he would call them and read it aloud. It is 'delightful 
to think of him in this way, serene and cheerful, the 
life of the imagination inseparable from' that common 
life, so that he could turn from writing a page of 
" Wallenstein," to jot down Ifttle items of accounts or 
notes of his progress, in his diary. It was a very 
humble mode of living, so far as the outward goes ; 
for his house was the farthest from being grand, and 
was scantily furnished. The room in which he wrote 
had but few adornments. 

Very unlike indeed were his surroundings to those 
of the author of " Lothair." It would seem in the 
case of the latter as if sumptuousness could no far- 
ther go — statues, paintings, velvet carpets, rich and 
rare furniture, stained windows, hangings of black- 
and-gold, and the luxurious appointments of a man 
of extravagant tastes. And if we are to accept the 
details of authorship in "Contarini Fleming" as 
actual experiences, or even an exaggerated statement 
of them, we must arrive at the conclusion that Dis- 
raeli's method is a forced and unhealthy one. "I 
shut myself up from all human beings. * * I wrote 
the first sentence while in chapel, and under the in- 
fluence of music. It sounded like the organ that 
inspired it." The instant it was finished " my mind 
seemed exhausted, my power vanished. The excite- 
ment had ceased." And every day, the young auto- 
biographer, who is telling personal history in his 
romance, says he " warmed up his fancy " by reading 
over what he'had already written, before he could go 
on. Undoubtedly Disraeli, in this production of his 
earlier years, embodied some of his own life, and in- 
dicated the overwrought mental and physical condi- 
tions under which he wrote. — Amanda B. Harris. 



